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Memorabilia. 





WE are glad to draw the attention of folk- 
lorists among our readers to the Volks- 
kundliche Bibliographie for the years 1931 
and 1932, just brought out by Herr Paul 
Geiger (Walter de Gruyter and Co., Berlin: 
33 mark). The Preface has a brief obituary 
notice of E. Hoffmam-Krayer, the founder of 
this bibliographical record—a name _ not 
unknown to our correspondents. He died last 
November, suddenly and unexpectedly after 
a short illness, having with his accustomed 
zeal and care taken part in the preparation 
and the preliminary correction of the volume 
now before us. It is, therefore, the final 
example of one of his chief services to folk-lore. 

The compiler explains that the appearance 
of the list for 1931 and 1932 has been delayed 
partly by some tardiness in getting the 
material together, and partly by two years’ 
work being here combined. It is hoped to 
continue bringing out double numbers until 
the series has been brought up to date. 

The great majority of books and articles 
entered here belong to the researches of 
savants in Germany and in the eastern 
states of Europe. The section comprising all 
forms of folk-poetry shows the greatest 
amount of work done, but folk-tales, customs, 
and folk-beliefs are found also to have enlisted 
much attention and energy. Eastern Euro- 
pean folk-lore is apt, as our correspondent Dr. 

iren Bonnerjea has recently reminded us, to 
be a sealed book to the Western European. Yet 
the harvest for the folk-lorist is there peculi- 
arly rich and significant. Translation still 
comes short, and it is to be hoped that increas- 
ing endeavour will be made in this direction. 
The Volkskundliche Bibliographie, it need 
hardly be said, forms an indispensable part 
of the working material for translators, as it 
does no less for the working folk-lorist. 





ALONG with the many important and large 

matters for discussion which the biblio- 
pe aes finds on all hands, there arises now 
and then a small one, attractive by reason of 
its being survival of some oddity or careless- 
ness or accident. Something of the kind is 
recorded in the May Library. Dr. W. W. 
Greg describes, under ‘ A Proof Sheet of 1606,’ 
a discovery in Garrick’s copy of Chapman’s 
‘Monsieur D’Olive,’ where the inner forme 
of Sheet D appears, bearing the press-reader’s 
markings, in an uncorrected state. Another 
instance of a proof-sheet bearing the press- 
reader’s corrections bound up in a copy of 
a book is the Bridgewater copy of ‘ The First 
Part of the Contention,’ 1600, in the Hun- 
tington Library, California; and these are 
the only two such cases known. ‘‘ That two 
instances of an original proof-sheet being 
bound up in a copy of the book should have 
become own,’’ seems, as Dr. Greg says, 
‘‘ an almost incredible chance.’’ He takes it 
that, on an average, perhaps 1 per cent. of the 
copies composing an edition of an early play 
survive, and perhaps, down to 1642, there 
are a thousand editions known. This, sup- 
posing a proof-sheet got bound up in one 
copy of every edition, would make ten the 
probable number still extant, most of which, 
it is likely, would escape notice. These two 
which have been identified go to show that 
the accident was somewhat more common than 
might have been expected, careless though 
the production of plays generally was. 

The first place in the number is given to 
Mr. John Carter’s careful discourse on the 
Lausanne edition of Beckford’s ‘ Vathek.’ It 
is followed by Mr. R. C. Bald’s interesti 
discussion of the manuscript of the printe 
editions of Sir William Berkeley’s ‘ The Lost 
Lady.’ The borings of book-worms in a copy 
of Drayton’s ‘ Muses Elizium ’ of 1630 have 
led Mr. James Pershing to the conclusion that 
the sheets for the entire edition of the book 
were stored folded across the middle, thus 
affording illustration of a practice which had 
been conjecturally made out by Dr. 
McKerrow. 


O articles in the Antiquaries Journal 

are full reports of recent excavations: 
that by Mr. R. F. Jessup on the work at Jul- 
liberrie’s Grave, Chilham, Kent, and that by 
Mr. Adrian Buxton, F.S.A., on what has 
been discovered in the remains of a Roman 
Fortified Villa at Norton Disney, Lincs. Two 
papers are devoted to old English art. Pro- 
fessor Tancred Borenius, F.S.A., examines 
three paintings on panels discovered in Castle 
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Acre Priory, the property of the Earl of 
Leicester, They were found in a room which 
had once been an outer parlour under the 
prior’s chapel. They had been used for struc- 
tural purposes, and so roughly treated that 
the survival of any part of the painting is 
matter for surprise. They had evidently 
formed part of a series, and two of the pic- 
tures can be fitted together. These two show 
a woman bending as in salutation with two 
children behind her, while the third painting 
shows part of the figure of a horseman appar- 
ently riding hard in a forest landscape. It 
has beer ingeniously suggested that the story 
illustrated is that of St. Eustace, the horse- 
man and the two children being the determin- 
ing features. The paintings, as Professor 
Borenius shows, present several minor details 
of interest; are, as artistic work, deserving of 
high praise; and, as examples of English 
mediaeval painting, form a most valuable 
accession to a still but scanty body of material. 
The other paper is by Mr. W. L. Hildburgh, 
F.S.A., and is entitled ‘Further Miscel- 
laneous Notes on Mediaeval English Ala- 
baster Carvings.’ Here the chief subject is 
a group of nine scenic panels which, after 
some extraordinary vicissitudes, are now in 
the possession of the Duke of, Rutland, who 
has had them mounted as a retable for the 
altar of the chapel at Haddon Hall. The 
scenes depicted are from the Passion, and, 
since the Crucifixion is wanting, certainly 
are not the complete series. The photographs 
given here show them to be very attractive 
and to contain several features of interest— 
especially, perhaps, the way of indicating 
the plot of garden-ground where St. Mary 
Magdalene meets the Risen Christ. The carv- 
ings are unusually well preserved, and retain 
most of their original colour, from the cir- 
cumstance that at one time they were covered 
by a thick coating of brown oil-paint, which 
is now removed. 


WE have received from Helsingfors Nos. 
XIX-XX, in one volume, of the Genea- 
logiska Samfundets i Finland Arsskrift. 
This contains genealogical articles, lavishly 
illustrated by ghotagraphe of members of the 
family, on Appelgren; Hackman; Wich- 
mann; Tavaststjerna and Clayhills. The 
Clayhills were of Dundee, and a photograph 
shows Invergowrie House. their home there. 
A Thomas Clayhills settled in Livonia in the 
seventeenth century, was there recognised as 
armigerous and, as the record shows, has 
rospered in his descendants. They came 
into Finland in the early eighteenth century. 





——__..., 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





JOSEPH AMES, F.S.A., AND 
BLAKE PORTRAIT. 


JOSEPH Ames, bibliographer, antiquary, 
and ship-chandler of Wapping, emerges 
afresh into the public eye to-day by reason of 
his connection with the Pelly Portrait of 
Admiral Robert Blake, now on view in the 
National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, 
An entertaining character, he lives for us in 
the pages of the ‘ B.,’ where may be 
found a number of interesting details of his 
career. His grandfather, also named Joseph 
Ames (1619-95), was, as is there learnt from 
another biographical notice, a naval comman- 
der under the Tomananendi who first distin- 
— himself in that engagement with the 
utch in July, 1653, ut any oe was killed, 
He made many voyages to America and the 
West Indies in command of ships of war, 
transporting Royalist prisoners to the 
Colonies; and on Oct, é 1655, he brought 
back a young deer as a gift to Oliver Crom. 
well from the president of the Providence 
lantation in New Zealand. Several of his 
etters to Admiralty commissioners under the 
Commonwealth are to be found among the 
State papers of that date. His sixth son, 
John, was a master in the merchant service 


and the father of Joseph Ames the younger. 
1689, 


RE 


THE 


The boy, born at Great Yarmouth in 

was sent to a small grammar school in Wap- 
ping, and was then apprenticed to a plane- 
maker in the City of London. Returning to 
Wapping, he set up in business near the 
Hermitage as a ship-chandler, though he is 
also referred to as a plane-iron maker and a 
patten-maker. Whatever may have been the 
ramifications of his business it was a flourish- 
ing one. Joseph was a shrewd tradesman. 
Mores, in his ‘ Dissertation wpon English 
Typographical Printers,’ gives a miniature 
sketch of him that perhaps owes its acerbity 
to the fact that Ames was a difficult man to 
bargain with. He describes him as 


an arrant blunderer . . unlearned but 
useful; he collected antiquities, and particu- 
larly old title-pages and the heads of authors, 
which he tore out and maimed the books: for 
the first of these crimes he made some amends 
by his Typographical Antiquities, and for the 
second by his Catalogue of English Heads. 
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The Rev. William Cole calls Ames 


as illiterate as one can conceive. I have received 
many letters from him which are not English, 
and are full of false spelling, yet he was a very 
curious and ingenious person, and to his dying 
day kept a sort of patten or hardware shop at 
Wapping, where I have often called upon him 
to look over hic old books and prints, and have 
bought many pounds’ worth of English heads 
from him, for he would sell anything. 


Like many of his ilk to-day Joseph com- 
bined sound business instincts with a real love 
of those things that belonged to the intellec- 
tual and artistic side of his stock-in-trade. In 
books, prints, and heads he may be said to 
have specialised. He was elected F.S.A, in 
1736, and was appointed Secretary of the 
Society five years later. His further election 
as F.R.S., and his selection by the president, 
Sir Hans Sloane, as one of the trustees under 
his will, are further marks of the real esteem 
in which Ames was held. 

To 1740 belongs his ‘ Catalogue of English 
Printers,’ a preliminary to the ‘ Typograph- 
ical Antiquities ’ of 1749; and to 1746 the fine 
volume of engravings descriptive of a cabinet 
of coins in the possession of Lord Pembroke, 
Numismata Antiqua, In 1748 appeared his 
‘Catalogue of English Heads.’ Ames’s con- 
nection with the Parentalia is of considerable 
interest. ‘‘ Compiled by his son [i.e. Wren’s 
son] Christopher; now published by his 
grandson, Stephen Wren Esq., with the care 
of Joseph Ames, London, 1750, folio’’ — so 
runs the inscription. It scarcely seems to 
justify the suggestion, in the article on Ames 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’, that he edited, “‘ or perhaps 
compiled entirely,’ the Parentalia. Rather 
would it seem that Stephen Wren had sought, 
before its publication, the supervision and ad- 
vice of this busy and indefatigable man. His 
life came to a sudden end on Oct. 7, 1759. 
After dining with an old friend he was seized 
with illness, and died the same evening. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. George in 
the East. 

But it is with the ‘ Catalogue of English 
Heads’ that we are here principally con- 
cerned, the copy in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries being dated by Ames in his 
own hand, ‘‘ 15 October, 1747.” The title- 
page sums it up as 


an Account of about two thousand Prints, 
describing what is peculiar on each; as the 
Name, Title, or Office of the Person. The Habit, 
Posture, Age, or Time when done. The Name 
of the Painter, Graver, Scraper etc. And some 
temarkable Particulars relating to their Lives. 





By Joseph Ames, F.R.S. and Secretary to the 









Society of Antiquaries, London; printed by W. 
Faden, for the Editor, and sold by J. Robinson, 
at the Golden Lion in udgate-Street, 
MDCCXLVIII. 

In his dedication to the Honourable James 
West, Ames calls his volume a “ small 
Endeavour to perpetuate the Memory of such 
English Persons, as had been collected by Mr. 
Nicnoits, F.R.S., well knowing, that if ever 
these encrease to another Volume, it must be 
from your valuable Treasure.’’ The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
describes Mr, Nicholls as a Quaker antiquary 
of Ware in Hertfordshire, and the Catalogue 
as ‘‘ the first attempt at a general description 
of English engraved portraits.’ The actual 
arrangement is often confused, and the above- 
mentioned William Cole “ left in MS. (see 
his Papers, Vol. XXX. in the British 
Museum) an amended alphabetical index.” 

Now in Ames’s ‘ Catalogue’ there appears 
the following entry on p, 15: 

Rosert Biake, General and Admiral of the 
Forces of EnGianp, etc. Denatus 17 Aug.1 1657. 


AEtat 59. 
Thy Name 
Was heard in Thunder through th’ affrighted 
Shores 


Of pale Iper1, of submissive GavL, 

And Tageus, trembling to his utmost Source : 

O ever faithful, vigilant and brave, 

Thou bold Asserter of Brirannia’s Fame 

Unconquerable Biake—— 

Glover’s London, p. 21. 

Done from a Painting in the Possession of Mr. 
J. Ames By Captain THomas Preston, and dedi- 
cated to the Citizens of Lonpon. Vinpex 
Commerc. Own Hair, laced Neckcloth Buff 
Coat, Oval Frame. 187. 

Professor J. Edwin Odgers states that the 
Bodleian possesses an undoubted first state of 
the Ames engraving in which the borders of 
the upper half of the picture are not filled in 
with shading; and it would appear that a 
similar mezzotint is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, catalogued thus: ‘ Blake, 
Robert. Anon. J. C. Smith. 1, 1% state. 
T. Preston, mez. 21740.’’ This bears the 
words, ‘‘ Done from a Painting in the Posses- 
sion of Mr, J. Ames, By Tho. Preston and 
dedicated to Citizens of London.” 
A similar mezzotint is in the National Mari- 
time Museum at Greenwich, and I myself 
purchased a fourth example in London in 
1935. ‘‘ Published according to Act of Par- 
liament Jan, 24 1740” appears at the foot. 
It would be interesting to hear of other 
examples. 

With these must be compared an engraving 
of the same portrait of Admiral Blake, alike 


1 It should be 7 August. 
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in every respect except that below is written : 
‘* Done from a painting in the possession of 
Captain John Blake, of Watcombe, in the 
Parish of Brockenhurst, Hants, and dedicated 
to the Citizens of London.” Three of these 
engravings belong to descendants of Captain 
Blake. 

It would seem that some time after 1748, 
when the portrait was catalogued as in the 
possession of Joseph Ames, he sold it to my 
great-great-grandfather, Captain John Blake 
of the Indian Navy. An entry in the fly-leaf 
of a family Bible, now in my possession, 
states that Arabella, sixth child of John and 
Mary Blake, was born on April 30, 1750, “‘ at 
Watcombe in the parish of Brockenhurst, 
Hants,’’ and five more children were born in 
quick succession, each ‘‘ at Watcombe in 
Hants ’’—the last on ‘‘ Jan ye 4 1757.’’ On 
Dec. 23, 1757, my great-grandmother, Mary 
Blake, was born in the ‘‘ Parish of S. James ”’ 
(Piccadilly), her name appearing in the bap- 
tismal register of that church. The family 
had removed, somewhere about this time, to 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

John Blake, who was born in Risby’s Rope 
Walk, Limehouse, in 1713, was captain of an 
East Indiaman. His ancestors were mariners 
of Rotherhithe; his great-great-grandfather, 
whose will, proved in 1636, is still extant, 
touched the remote confines of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. His great-grandfather, another 
John Blake, commander of the Dove, set forth 
in 1656 on a voyage ‘‘ for Guiney and the East 
Indies’? and never came back. His own 
father, captain of the ship Dunwidg, ‘ died 
aboard her ’”’ in 1716. These were the men 
who helped to fashion Britain’s magnificent 
mercantile marine in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Captain John Blake 
himself commanded the Halifax in a voyage 
to Bombay at the age of twenty-seven. When 
he forgathered with Joseph Ames at Wap- 
ping he was becoming a wealthy man, since 
the Indian Navy offered boundless chances of 
acquiring riches. His relationship to Robert 
Blake has never been actually proved, but 
family tradition states that he came of the 
same stock ag the Admiral; and no doubt 
Ames found him a ready purchaser. After his 
death the portrait descended to his eldest 
daughter and co-heiress, Sally Hitchin Blake, 
who had married in 1776 Henry Hinde Pelly, 
himself the captain of an East Indiaman and 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House. Their 
eldest son was Sir John Henry Pelly (1777- 
1852), again the captain of an East India- 
man in early life. He became Deputy Master 





of the Trinity House and Governor of the 
Bank of England, and was created a Baronet 
in 1840. Truly, the sea was bred in the bones 
of all these people. 

The portrait known as ‘‘ the Pelly Portrait 
of Admiral Blake,” now belongs to Sir J, . 
Pelly’s great-grandson, the Rev. Douglas R, 
Pelly, of Balsam House, Wincanton, who has 
lent it to the National Maritime Museum for 
a year. There it should be compared with the 
superb miniature of Blake painted by Samuel 
Cooper (1609-72), acquired by the Trustees of 
the Museum from the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection. In the latter Blake appears as a 
much younger man, somewhat idealised, it 
may be supposed. But the likeness to the 
Pelly portrait is unmistakable. The eyes, one 
set higher than the other, and so wide apart 
as to give the appearance of an ‘‘ outward 
squint ’’; the curiously pouting under-lip; 
the interesting inlet in the hair where the 
parting meets the broad forehead—these char- 
acteristic features are found alike in the Pelly 
portrait, the miniature, and the newly 
acquired ‘‘ Greenwich Portrait.’’2 In the first, 
the features have become coarsened by increas- 
ing years and exposure to the weather. But 
the innate dignity and nobility of one of the 
greatest of the Puritans, the inward fire and 
resolution of the born commander, are there. 
If only Joseph Ames had set down in his 
‘* Catalogue of English Heads ’’ the name of 
the painter and the provenance of the picture! 
Or was he ignorant of both? 

With Blake should be compared his friend 
and comrade in arms, Richard Deane, who 
fell in the first Dutch war, two months before 
his great adversary, Tromp. Blake and 
Deane hang side by side in that lovely crea- 
tion of Inigo Jones, the Queen’s House at 
Greenwich: Henrietta Maria, whose aims and 
ideals were so different from their own. And 
in the great company of famous seamen 
gathered there, none stands. higher than 
‘*unconquerable Blake.’’ 

GERALDINE MozLey. 


SCRAPS OF HUNGARIAN 
FOLK - LORE. 


(See ante. p. 290). 


BELIEFS connected with pregnancy and 
childbirth are legion. Certain actions are 
then taboo and certain foods must not be 








2 The same characteristics may be traced in 
the Wadham Portrait at Oxford. 
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eaten. Things which are more or less in- 
significant at other times take on a different 
aspect at this time, or when they happen 
with reference to a woman. If water be 
spilled on the table and it flows in the 
direction of a woman, it shows that there will 
bea baptism, that is, in other words, that the 
woman in question will have a baby. If a 
gitl spills wine, she will have a baby [Kr.]. 
The finding of two hazelnuts in one shell 
warns a woman that she will give birth to 
twins. If, during pregnancy, a woman has 
gazed intently at something or someone, for 
example at a monkey, it is believed that her 
child, when born, will resemble the person 
or thing at which she gazed.!9 In a like 
manner if a pregnant woman is afraid of or 
surprised at something, the physical appear- 
ance of her baby will be influenced to a very 
large measure by the thing which caused her 
alarm, and the child will be born with a mole. 
Dr, Stern was told that a woman was once 
frightened by a mouse and her baby was born 
with a large mole in the shape of a mouse on 
its back, and the mole itself was covered with 
grey hairs. In another instance a mulberry 
fell on the shoulder of a woman, and the child 
was born later with a mole resembling a 
mulberry in shape and size on its shoulder. 
The Magyar name for a mole is anyajegy 
(<anya, ‘‘ mother,’’ jegy, ‘‘ mark, sign’’) 
like the German Muttermal. 

Folk-medicines are principally remedies of 
a magico-religious character, in which the 
transference of the disease to some other object 
or person is very frequent. A cure for tooth- 
ache is as follows: Take thirty-two flowers of 
a certain kind,20 go to a mountain, sit down 
on a rock, and make a circle around with the 
flowers; then one must chew each flower 
separately and spit them out. When all the 
flowers are chewed, he must say: Krisztus 
harminezkét éves volt midin meghalt; har- 
minezkét fogam van és harminczket virdgot 
elnigtam ; hegy, vedd el téliik a fajdalmat és 
tedd bket oly erdssé mint te vagy—‘‘ Christ 
was thirty-two years old when he died ; I have 
thirty.two teeth and I have chewed thirty-two 
flowers; mountain, take the pain away from 
them and make them as strong as you are.” 





19 This belief with slight modifications seems 


to be universal in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. 


% von Wlislocki, op. cit., p. 13 says that the 
name of the flower is farkas-gégevirag [Aristo- 

hia clematitis]. Data on folk-medicine were 
not given by Dr. Stern. 





Blisters on the tongue are caused, as we have 
seen, by someone speaking evil about one. As 
a cure the sufferer should spit, and stick a 
needle through the spittle so that the person 
speaking oat will himself get blisters on his 
tongue.*1 The cure for Teedethe is also 
magico-religious. The patient must tie round 
the aching head a piece of cloth saturated 
with vinegar. The next day, before the sun 
rises, he must hang up the cloth on a tree, 
and while doing so he must utter the words: 
Péter mondd: A fejem faj! Jézus monda: 
Nem faj tébbé !—“‘ Peter said: I have a head+ 
ache. Jesus said: It does not ache any 
more.’’ 22 Some other remedies given by von 
Wlislocki are also of a magical nature. For 
throatache the patient must say, Edes anydm, 
féld; neked mondam torkom fadj—‘‘ dear 
Mother Earth, to you | say that my throat 
aches.’’23. Pains of all kinds are cured by 
transferring them to earth, and the formula 
used is: Neked adom fild a véremet ha beg- 
yepesedik, miljék a bajom—‘‘ Earth, to you 
I give my blood; when grass grows on it, my 
pain should disappear.’’24 And the follow- 
ing cure for fever is an example of simple 
transference. The fever patient says, Halljad 
hegy, halljad! X-et a forré ldz rdzza. Vedd 
el téle és add annak, ki a kidltdsom hallja! 
‘* Listen, hill, listen. Fever shakes X. Take 
it [away] from him and give it to him who 
hears my call now.’’25 

Hungarian folk-lore abounds in ghosts and 
spirits of every kind. The Lidére is something 
like a kobold or the jinn, about whose exter- 
nal appearance little has been heard; but 
from 1 aagpeowand of this spirit, it seems to 
be more of a familiar spirit than a kobold, 
and has a close resemblance to the basilisk. 
When a person wishes to have a lidére for his 
personal attendant, he takes the egg of a 
black hen and hatches it in the hollow of hir 
armpit until the lidére sees the light of day 
and comes out in the form of a little black 
chicken. Whatever the person desires the 
lidére procures for his master. If for any 
reason it is desired to get rid of the lidérc, the 
owner must order him to go and fetch some 
water from the bottom of the river. The 





21 von Wlislocki, op. cit. p. 131. 

22 ibid., p. 139. 

23 ibid., p. 4. 

24 ibid., p. 5. 

25 ibid., p. 11. For folk-medicine see also F. 
Bronts, ‘ Volksmedicin in Siidungarn, ‘ Ethn. 
Mitteil, aus Ungarn, vi. (Budapest, 1898-1902), 
pp. 48-57. 
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lidérc, like an obedient creature, goes to ful- 
fil the command, but is unable to do so and 
is drowned in the river.2 The lidérc, how- 
ever, appears to be a generic term for super- 
natural beings, as is evident from the next 
two examples. The lidércfény corresponds to 
the Jack-o’-Lantern of our own folk-lore; it 
is composed of lidére and fény, ‘“‘ light, 
shine.”’ It is a bluish light which is seen 
hovering over swamps and marshes; it 
endeavours to seduce people to the swamps so 
that they perish there. The lidérenyomds 
(< nyomads, ‘ pressure, oppression ’’) is the 
spirit of nightmare—the Mara of Teutonic 
folk-lore. it sits astride the chest of a 
sleeper and causes dreadful dreams. In some 
parts of Hungary it is also known as the 
fekete asszony, ‘“‘ black woman.’’ When a 
person is subject to constant nightmares, he 
is advised to take some blood from the little 
— of his left hand, mix it with garlic 
and the excrement of pigs, take the mixture 
at midnight to the top of a mountain, place 
it in a hole, and cover up the hole with a 
big stone. One authority?’ adds that for the 
cure to be effective he must also use the words, 
A fekete asszony nyom engem, te is nyomjad 
hegy, ‘‘ the black woman is pressing me; 
rock! do you also do the same to her.’’ 

The folk-lore of animals is a subject which 
is almost inexhaustible. Signs and portents 
are drawn from the appearance or from the 
action of different animals to be met with in 
everyday life. Certain actions are considered 
lucky, others, the reverse ; some animals bring 
good fortune, others, misfortune; and some- 
times the omen varies according to different 
circumstances. Hungary is not exempt from 
this tendency to attribute miraculous powers 
to the animal kingdom. The howling of a 





26 Regarding this being, von Wlislocki (op. 
cit., p. 11) says: “ Wenn man ein struppiges, 
hassliches Kiichlein hat, so glaubt man es sei 
ein sogenannter Lidércz, der sich unter den 
anderen Hiihnlein gemischt habe. Dieser 
Lidércz entsteht aus dem Ei eines sieben- 
jahrigen Huhnes, spricht oft wie ein Mensch 
und erfillt jeden Wunsch seines Besitzers, der 
aber nach einer gewissen Zeit dem Teufel 
verfallt. In der Nacht fliegt er in der Gestalt 
einer feurigen Rute ins Freie und schleppt 
seinem Besitzer Schatze herbei. Wer nun ein 
solches Kiichlein besitzt, das einem Lidércz 
ahniich aussieht, der soll es auf einem Berg 
lebendig in die Erde eingraben, damit er dem 
Teufel nicht verfalle; so heisst es im 
Kalotaszeger Volksglauben. Der Glauben an 
den Lidérez is itibrigens in ganz Ungarn 
allgemein verbreitet.” 

27 von Wlislocki, op. cit., p. 11. 





dog is a portent of impending disaster, per. 
haps of death. And with regard to young 
puppies, we are told that if you touch them 
before their eyes are opened, you finger nails 
will become “‘horny’’ [S.P.]. Horses, too, 
are supposed to be mysterious animals. 4 
rather common Budapest schoolboy supersti- 
tion is to catch hold of the coat button as 
soon as a piebald horse is seen, and in order 
that good luck may be sure to follow, to re- 
peat the doggerel verse: 
Tarka lovat ldtok, 
Szerencsét taldlok 

which may be translated as ‘‘I see a coloured 
horse; I shall have luck” [K.]. A cat, 
according to a proverb, does not die in water, 
and its paws disturb the water.28 Horseshoes 
and coins found by the roadside are con- 
sidered lucky; people nail them up on the 
side-frames of doors and on thresholds in 
order to bring good luck and to avoid mis- 
fortune, 

The feathered kingdom is especially pro- 
minent in Hungarian folk-lore. The owl on 
account of its nocturnal habits is a bird of 
evil repute. It is called either haldlmadér 
(< halal, ‘‘death’’; maddr, ‘‘ bird’’) or 
vészemaddar (< vész, “‘ plague, ruin, peril”), 
The hooting of an owl is a sure presage of 
death. Sometimes vultures also are called 
vészmaddr, “ bird of plague, ruin,’’ because 
they appear wherever corpses are lying. And 
a person who brings evil tidings or speaks 
continually about bad things which are going 
to happen in the future, is called vészmadar, 
meaning that such a person and an owl are 
in the same category. It is believed that the 
spirits of the deceased return at night, but 
at the third crowing of the cock these spirits 
must go back to their graves. If, while cut- 
ting the neck of a chicken, someone pities it, 
the chicken will suffer tortures and will die 
a lingering death ; hence such false pity is not 
advocated. A sort of divination well-known 
in Great Britain is also found in Hungary. 
If two people pull on the clavicle (wish-bone) 
of a chicken, he who gets the larger part of 
the bone will see the fulfillment of the desire 
which he had at the moment when he broke 
the bone. Budapest schoolboys, on the eve 
of their class examinations, go to Deak Ferene 
tér and count the pigeons in front of the 
church there. According as to whether the 
number of pigeons be odd or even, they say: 
‘Odd [or even] number of pigeons; I shall 
pass ”’ [K.]. 


28 B. Bonnerjea, 





“Cats in Folklore and 


Belief,’ N. & Q.’ clxix. (London, 1935), p. 202. 
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Many Magyar superstitions have parallels 
in other parts of Europe. As my purpose, 
however, is not to give a comparative study 
of such beliefs, but merely to record them 
for future use, below are given a few of the 
miscellaneous beliefs without any comment 
whatsoever. Opals are said to be unlucky 
[P.; S.P.; Kr.]. Salt spilled accidentally 
on the table denotes a quarrel. Eating 
carrots is said to make the eater capable of 
whistling melodiously [K.]. A piece of the 
executioner’s rope used in hanging a criminal 
brings good luck. Shamrocks with four 
leaves are lucky to the finder (and to the 
owner). It is unlucky to wish a hunter good 
luck when he is going to hunt®9; and the same 
precaution must be taken with regard to a 
student who is on his way to an examination ; 
in the former case the hunter will return 
with an empty bag, in the latter the student 
will fail in his examination. If someone’s 
tears fall on a dead body, the dead will have 
no rest in the grave. When a person, especi- 
ally a child, is lying stretched out on the 
beach, it is inadvisable to step over him, as 
this would prevent further growing {K.]. On 
the other hand, children are encouraged to 
go out while it is raining, for rain-water is 
popularly believed to promote growth [K. |. 
After one has started on a journey it is 
unlucky to return. To meet an old woman 
on the way portends ill luck. If you should 
happen to meet one the first thing on New 
Year’s Day, it will bring you bad luck for the 
rest of the year; to have good luck you should 
meet aman [M.P.]. Doors opening by them- 
selves without any apparent reason give warn- 
ing of unexpected guests; and the same omen 
is foretold when scissors fall and remain 
standing upright with the points sticking in 
the ground. Crossroads are looked upon as 
something mysterious and enigmatic; they 
often occur in fairy tales. If someone sleeps 
for the first time in a strange room, and before 
falling asleep counts the four corners of the 
room, he will dream of the future. If, dur- 
ing a party, the conversation suddenly stops, 
it is a sign that the devil is beating his wife. 
If a girl whistles, it is a sign that her guar- 
dian angel weeps, 

That the saliva has mysterious powers is 
evident from the custom of spitting on a new 
coin and saying, Apdd anydd ide jéjjén, 
‘your father and mother will come Tere 





21 am told that the correct form would be 
to say, “I hope you do not find anything.” 





too.’’ Or again, if someone happens to think 
of something unpleasant, such as: ‘“‘ What if 
my child were to die?’’, he must spit immedi- 
ately so that the thought may not come to 
pass ; people spit on their hands before begin- 
ning a certain work so that the work may 
succeed ; the nurse spits in the bathing water 
of a newborn baby so that the baby may be 
lucky ; headache is cured by spitting in the 
hat every time one puts it on or takes it off.50 
The lowly broom, the vehicle par excellence 
of all self-respecting witches, boszorkdny, 
placed across the entrance of a house, pre- 
vents witches from entering the house. St. 
Lucia’s Day and St. Andrew’s Day have a 
multitude of superstitions connected with 
them, but my informant does not recollect 
them. One, however, is as follows. If a 
person begins making a chair on the first of 
December, finishes it on St. Lucia’s Day 
(13 Dec.), takes it at midnight to a cross- 
road, and sits down on it, he can see witches. 
And there is a proverb, Ugy késziil, mint a 
Luca széke, “‘ it gets ready like Lucia’s chair 
[i.e., very slowly].’’ On this day one should 
allow neither salt nor fire to go out of the 
house. 

To meet a priest is considered unlucky; in 
order to prevent the portended evil one must 
spit on one side,*! or three times [M.P.]. 
But opinions seem to differ as to whether 
meeting priests is really unlucky. Students 
of the university [of Szeged (?)] were heard 
to say 


Papot ldtok, tizenhdérom, 
Megldtom az idedlom 


““T see a priest, thirteen,®2 I shall see my 
sweetheart.’’ But one must be careful to hold 
a button of the suit or the dress while saying 
this. There is a little cave in a rock in the 
Republic of San Marino; this cave is just 
big enough to accommodate a reclining person. 
According to a local legend San Marino slept 
in this cave with a stone pillow under his 
head. All the inhabitants of the republic 
sleep at least once in their lives in this cave, 
and it is said that they dream of their future. 


Brren BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 





30 These four beliefs are also recorded by von 
Wlislocki (op. cit., pp. 73 sq.) 

31 von Wlislocki (op. cit., p. 73) says that the 
priest must be a Rumanian priest. 

32 The word tizenhdrom is inserted merely 
for the sake of the rhyme. 
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A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.° (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201, 
281). 


, 


Labour, of a ship. There is an exceptional 
transifive and fig. use in ‘A King and No 
King,’ IV. i. 15, ‘‘ if your virtue can induce 
you to labour out this tempest.”’ 

Labouring: parturient. The transf. use is 

uoted only from Dryden. Chapman, ‘Ovid’s 

anquet,’ st. 8, “‘ As lightning breaks out of 
a labouring cloud.’”’ Also in ‘ Rev. Bussy,’ 
Vis, 

Laetify—not given. See Brydges, ‘ Resti- 
tuta,’ iil, 467, ‘‘ And at the dawning of the 
day, to letify our minde,’’ the cock crows. 

Lake: sea—not given. Chapman, II. xxiv. 
94, where Iris “‘ jumpt to the sable seas. . . 
the lake groan’d.’’ Od, iii., 1, ‘‘ The sun 
now left the great and goodly lake.” 
Homer has Atyyn in each case, and Scapula 
would keep Chapman right about the sense. 
In Od, iii. 209 it renders mévros ; in v. 476 
there is no Greek for it. The Latin version 
has stagnum (Il.) and lacus (Od.). 

Lamp-worm—not given. Hardy, ‘Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 431; ‘‘ As delicate as lamp- 
worm’s lucency.’’ Browning is quoted for 
*lamp-fly ’’ with “ ? glow-worm.”’ Surely 
rather ‘‘ fire-fly.”’ 

Land: come to a stage in a_ procession 
(1679). Earlier—Evelyn, Apr. 28, 1644, of 
the famous staircase at Chambord, where, 
“‘ though four persons meet, they never come 
in sight . . . till they land.” 

Languished is not quoted later than Dry- 
den. Blake, ‘To Spring,’ ‘“ And put thy 
golden crown upon her languished head”? ; 
better known still, ‘‘ My silks and fine array, 
my smiles and languished air.’’ 

Lare—not given. ‘ The Wild-Goose Chase, 
III. i., ‘‘ give me a man brings mettle . 
needs no broths to lare him.’’ Dr. Neilson 

ests “‘lard,’’ fatten. 

aticlavian—not given. See Nares, s.v. To 
Guard, ‘‘ the guarded robe is used by Mas- 
singer for the Uotislavien robe of the Roman 
senators.’’ 

Latrial (1550). 
Jasper Tudor in Dyce’s Skelton, 
‘* servyce to do latrial.”’ 

Launce: balance, is quoted only from 
Spenser. Earlier—Higgins’s ‘Mirror for 
Magistrates ’ ad init., ‘‘ From Libra’s lance 
to the Crab he took his race.” 

Laurelless-—-not given. Lytton, ‘ The Cax- 


Earlier in the lament for 
ii. 395, 





tons,’ xviii., ch, 2, ‘‘ how laurelless my poor 
battle with adverse fortune !’’ 

Taw (vb.). Fletcher, ‘Wit Without 
Money,’ II. ii. 74, has a transitive use 
not given, ‘‘ Nothing to lose, but that my soul 
inherits, Which she can neither law nor claw 
away.”’ 

Lawyerly (1649). Earlier — Chapman, 
‘ Byron’s Trag.,’ V. iii. 21, “‘ the most law. 
yerly delivery Of his set speeches.”’ 

League of Nations. Two examples are 
given (1) from the Treaty of Peace, (2) 
‘* Leagues of Nations are, we believe, useless,” 
This will delight some people, but is it fair? 

Lech. Mr. Masefield seems to have invented 
this back-formation from ‘‘ lecher.’’ ‘Poems’ 
(1929) 121, ‘‘ And drunk and leched from day 
till morrow.”’ : 

Lection (vb.)—not given. Hardy has turned 
the noun into a verb, after his manner, ‘ Coll, 
Poems ’ (1928) 606, “I went where my friend 
had lectioned The prophets in high declaim,” 
i.e., read a lesson from. ‘‘ Declaim”’ is 
another novelty of the converse sort. 

Leery. Mr. Masefield spells it ‘‘ lairy,” 
‘Poems’ (1929) 24, ‘ You’re young, you 
thinks, ’n’ you’ve lairy’’—rhyming with 
** Carey.”’ 

Leek-porridge (1795). Earlier, Fletcher, 
‘The Woman’s Prize,’ IV. v., ‘‘ I'll go to 
plough again, and eat leek-porridge.”’ 

Legal seems to be used for its close kins- 
man, “‘ loyal,’’ in Selden’s letter to the Mar- 
quis of Hertford (1641), ‘‘ My legal and 
humble affections to his Majesty and his ser- 
vice are, and shall be, as great and as hearty 
as any man’s.”’ 

Legion (vb.)—not given. Keats, ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ iii. 729, ‘‘some level plain where 
haughty Mars Has legion’d all his battle.” 
This clearly is not the admitted participial 
adjective. 

Leprosy: parasitic growth—not _ given, 
Chapman, ‘ Tears of Peace,’ 1146, ‘“ His hide 
was rugged as an aged oak With heathy 
leprosies.”’ 

Let fly: make an attack (with any wea 
pon) 1611. Earlier—Sidney (Cambr. edn.), 
i, 72, ‘‘he drew his sword and making no 
other prologue let flie at him.’’ Ibid., 462, 
‘“‘the forsaken Knight . . . let flie at him# 
cruelly ’’ with his sword. 

Levant sea (1601). Earlier—Chapman, 
‘ Hero and Leander,’ vi. 36, ‘‘ Born ’mongst 
the negroes in the Levant sea.” : 

Lie. Fletcher, ‘Women Pleased,’ I. i, 


“the last edict lies on his life (sc. who) put 
sues it.’’ Ibid, II. i., ‘‘ the law lies on the 
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danger,” i.e., of communicating with a 
guarded princess. I find nothing like these in 
‘N.E.D.’ 

Liegely—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 308, ‘‘ To lie down liegely at the even- 
tide, And feel a blest assurance he was there,’’ 
ie., in faith, trustfully. 

Lift. Among the technical uses given, that 
of dealing with hounds at fault is not noticed. 
Masefield, ‘Poems’ (1929) 574, ‘‘ A horn 
blew faint, then he heard the sounds Of a 
cantering huntsman, lifting hounds; The 
ploughman had raised his hat for a sign, And 
the hounds were lifted and on his line.” 
“He” is Reynard. 

Ligature. See MI. Cp. Heywood, ‘ Hier- 
archie,’ 475, ‘‘ then the ligature ceased, and 
they were all restored to their former increase 
of progenie.”’ 

Light, old, of religion, is given only in con- 
nection with Scotland. Moore, Journal, 
Apr. 20, 1834, writes of ‘‘ the Old Light Insti- 
tution ’’ at Prior Park, which seems to have 
been a Roman Catholic seminary, 

Light-eared: credulous, is given a, 1552. 
This may be set back to a. 1530. Lupset, 
‘Exhortation to Young Men,’ 28, ‘‘ be not 
light ered in hering a word of displesure,”’ 
meaning rather ‘‘ over quick in hearing.” 

Lighten out: send (as lightning), is given 
only of a smile. Chapman, Il. v. 612, 
“ Ajax lightened out a lance.’’ 

Likeness. 1 find nothing to suit ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge,’: ch. Ixv., ‘‘ with that he shook his 
likeness at Hugh, and . . . disappeared.” 

Limb: limbs (see MII.). Cp. also Syl- 
vester (1621) 3519, ‘‘ The tents already all in 
blood do swim, Gushing from sundry corps, 
from several lim.’’ 

Limb and wind is first quoted from Dryden 
(1697). Chapman, ‘ Gent. Usher,’ ii. 1, ‘‘ I 
never was more sound of wind and limb.”’ 

Timerick fishing hooks have four examples. 
There is nothing of Limerick lace. 

Lineaments : er Beams given. Chapman, 
Il, xiii, 410, ‘‘ Neptune . . . the course Of 
his illustrous lineaments so out of nature 
bound That backe nor forward he could 
stirre,” haidima -yuia. xxiii. 46, ‘‘ so over- 
labour’d were His goodly lineaments with 
chace of Hector.”” Cp. v. 105, xviii. 26, 
‘Caesar and Pompey,’ III. ii. 23, ‘ Andr. 
Lib.’ 35. In Od. xviii. 277, it is put for 
dyea, joints, ‘‘ And quite dissolved were 
all her lineaments,’’ in sleep. And in the 
singular (cf. Limb), ‘Hymn to Venus,’ 105, 

the Graces . . . bathed, as became, her death- 
less lineament ” ; also 386. 





Lines, off the, I do not find. Erasmus 
quotes Tertullian for a lineis excedere = ab 
instituto et proposito aberrare. He says the 
metaphor is from geometry. Also lineae 
insistere for the opposite ; really lines marked 
for combatants. 

Tink: coil, is not given. That seems to be 
the sense in Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Welcome ’ 
(1863) 47, ‘‘ ’mongst sweetest flowres the link- 
layd serpents ly.’ 

Linten—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 456, ‘‘ As the linten cinder kindles to 
red at the flinty spark ’’—of tinder. 

Lip-comfort (1632). Earlier — Fletcher, 
‘The Prophetess,’ II. i., ‘‘ promises are but 
lip-comforts.”’ 

Lite: strife (Lat. litis). One example is 
given, dated 1493. Sylvester, ‘ Automachia,’ 
“ discording Concord doth my Lite sustain.”’ 

Little (vb.): reduce in importance, is last 
dated 1642. Hardy, ‘Winter Words,’ 194, 
‘* Can littlest life beneath the sun More 
littled be ?’’ 

Living pictures (1897). In 1896 Sir Frank 
Lockwood wrote of Edison’s ‘‘ last new Kineto- 


scope, the producer of living pictures.’ See 
Birrell’s Life of Lockwood, 175. 
G. G. Loane. 


(To be continued). 
REEPENNY BIT: NEW COINAGE.— 
One of the new threepenny pieces is made 

of copper, zinc and nickel, and has as many 
as twelve edges. It is a novelty also in con- 
tinuing that rage for small jesting which is a 
feature of the up-to-date advertisement. On 
the obverse is pictured a plant showing num- 
erous thin, “‘ linear ’’ leaves and three close- 
packed flower-heads with a sheath round the 
stem just below them. The flowers in life 
are light pink in colour and the plant is the 
Thrift or Sea Pink, Armeria maritima, a 
perennial familiar on many a shore, cliff and 
marsh at the seaside, but also not unwilling 
to flourish, when it is transplanted to a dusty 
London garden. The thrift is quite common 
in England, and the suggestion that the choice 
of it is intended as a compliment to Scotland 
is mere ignorance. Its name, I suppose, is 
due to the fact that it can thrive in places 
where its roots have little sustenance, while 
on the coin the sense ‘‘ parsimony ; frugality ; 
good husbandry,”’ to use Johnson’s definitions, 
is indicated. Already suggestions are bei 

made that the nickname ‘ Thriftie’’ shoul 

be adopted, but that remains to be decided 
by the vast, silent referendum of the public. 


T. C.-C. 
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ISCELLANEOUS M.I. FROM  N. 
INDIA. 
Haripur, Hazara District, N.W. Frontier 
Province. 


(a) In a garden to the E. of the main road. 

1. Serjt. JosepH Atperton, Serjt. Wm. 
MEeEttuiIsH, Ptes. Artimas GurBson. and 
Martin Murray, all of H.M. 6th Regt., who 
died on the march from Rawalpindi to Abbot- 
tabad, 16 Aug. 1868. 

(b) In Hari Singh’s garden. 

1. Emity, wife of D. W. Renton, Esq., 
1st Regt. Seikh Light Infy., died 3 Dec. 1852 
at Baharoo Kote, Huzara. 

2. CaroLiIne Saran, wife of Capt. F. E. 
Voyte, Asst. Commissioner, died at Hazara 
14 Oct. 1852. 

3. Henry W. P. Hutton, Inspector of 
Schools, Frontier Circle, died 31 March 1867, 
aged 29. 

4. Major Ernest RippLte Evans, Welch 
Fusiliers, died at Palosi, 5 April 1891, while 
serving with the Black Mountain expedition, 
aged 39. 

Sohan, Rawalpindi District, Punjab. 

1. Tuyrza, wife of Quartermaster Serjt. J. 
T. McKnieut, King’s Dragoon Gds., died ..t 
Sohan, 15 Sept. 1888, aged 36. 

Dina camping-ground, Jhelum District, 

Punjab. 

1. This stone records the re-interment in 
this cemetery of the remains of a European 
soldier formerly buried at the edge of the 
high road where it passes . . . ing-ground by 
Major J. W. Bristow, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the District, on the 12th day of 
April, 1863. All that could be learned re- 
garding the identity of the deceased was that 
he was . . . (remainder illegible and broken 
away). 

2. Joun, infant son of John and Annie 
Eis, died 31 December 1878. 

3. Grorce Frank, son of George and Eliza 
Berriti, aged 7 years and 10 months. 
Guides Cemetery, Mardan, N.W,. Frontier 

Province. 

1. Major Henry F. V. GaitskELL, Queen’s 
Own Corps of Guides, son of the late Lt.-Col. 
GAITSKELL, late Bengal Army, died 14 Dec. 
1890, aged 40. 

2. Lieut. Wm. Torrens Vincent, Bombay 
Staff Corps, Commissariat Dept., son of the 
late Lt.-Col. H. T. Vincent, Bombay Staff 
Corps, born 9 Oct. 1865, died 11 June 1895. 

3. Henry Murray Norman, Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides Cavalry, Frontier Force, only 





son of Col. W. H. Norman, born 29 July 
1903, died at Nowshera 10 Nov. 1925. 

4. Lieut. Lionet Satispury Wens, 
Queen Victoria’s Own Corps of Guides, who 
died in May 1908 during active operations 
in the Mohmand country and was buried 
near Ghalanai. His bones were recovered by 
the Guides during operations in Sept. 1933, 
and buried in Mardan on 10 Dec. 1933. 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 


ETR BEZRUC IN ENGLISH TRANS. 

-LATIONS.—Petr Bezruc is one of the 
most interesting Czech poets. Being born in 
1867, he is, this year, reaching the age of 
seventy years. For this occasion, Fr. Fry. 
decky has collected a bibliography of foreign 
translations of his poems, which is now 
appearing in the Czech monthly Bibliofil, 
Vol. xiv., Nr. 2-3, 1937, p. 37. From this 
source we take the following bibliography of 
English translations of Bezruc’s poems: 

1. ‘The New Age,’ May 18, 1911, London, 
(Contains the poems ‘ Ostrava,’ ‘ Thou and 
I,’ and ‘1.’ Translated by Paul Selver). 

2. ‘Anthology of Modern Bohemian 
Poetry.’ Translations by P. Selver. London, 
1912. (Contains the poems ‘ I,’ ‘Thou and I)’ 
‘Who in My Stead?’, and ‘ Ostrava’). 

3. ‘An Anthology of Modern Slavonic 
Literature.’ Translations and Introductions 
by P. Selver. London, 1918. (Contains the 
poem ‘ The Pitman ’), 

4. ‘Modern Czech Poetry.’ Selected texts 
with translations and an introduction by P. 
Selver. London, 1920. (Contains the poems 
‘Kijov,’ ‘ The Pitman,’ and ‘1.’ 

5. The Czechoslovak Review, Vol. vii., No. 
9, September, 1923, Chicago, Ill., p. 246. 
(Contains the poem ‘ Andrew,’ translated by 
Dr. Jos, Stybr). 

6. ‘An Anthology of Czechoslovak Litera- 
ture.’ Selected and translated with an 
Introduction by Paul Selver. London, 1929, 
pp. 182-193. (Contains these poems from the 
‘Silesian Songs’: ‘ Kijov,’ ‘The Pitman, 
‘The Hideous Spectre,’ ‘ Vrbice,’ ‘ Who in 
My Stead?’, ‘ Ostrava,’ and ‘ I.’ 

Orto F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


NTESTED SCIENTIFIC DOUBT. — 
Remembering Lieut.-Commander R. T. 
Gould’s recent broadcast comments on the 
failure of scientific societies to face up to 
and appraise evidence, as in the case of the 
sea serpent ’’ (and, as illustrating such atti- 
tude, one recalls matters like the laughing out 
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of court of Louis de Rougemont and the con- 
tinued insistence of the spelling ‘‘ Kara- 
koram ”’ for ‘‘ Karakorum ’’), it is of interest 
to have on record the reception accorded on 
8 Jan., 1866, to the explorer Monsieur de 
Chaillu by the Royal Geographical Society, 
when he detailed adventures which had be- 
fallen him in the course of his second journey 
into Equatorial Africa. “He described the 
existence of a race of dwarfs averaging from 
“it. 4ins. to 4ft. Sins. in height, an the 
existence of which the chairman, Mr. Craw- 
ford {? John Crawfurd, the ethnologist, then 
aged eighty-two], felt himself compelled to 
state he entirely disbelieved.’’ (Irving’s 
‘ Annals of Our Time,’ 1876). 


FRepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


XEL MUNTHE AND LITERARY SUC- 
CESS.—Browsing in L’Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieur, I came across 
a letter illustrating a view of literary success 
which perhaps is worth putting on record. It 
is not, indeed, unique, but must, I should 
judge, be rare. S. B. quotes from Mme Mary 
‘os, in ‘ Nouvelles littéraires’ (1936), an 
account of Axel Munthe living in severe seclu- 
sion on the island of Capri. The sequel to 
the ‘ Book of San Michele’ has long since 
been finished, but is held up by the writer’s 
insistence that the publisher shall somehow 
guarantee that it will not be a success. ‘ The 
Book of San Michele,’ translated into twenty- 
six languages, has been so successful that the 
author detests it. His visitor describes him 
as moving from one room to another of his 
villa seeking vainly for one in which he can 
sleep. ‘‘ And what do you do all day?’’ she 
asked him. ‘‘I think about death,’”’ he re- 
plied gravely. He has now passed his 

eightieth year. 

H. F. 


KNIFFE alias SWIFT. — A most curious 
mistake in the printed Harleian Visita- 
tions gives ‘“‘ Kniffe ’? when the name should 
be Swift. That this latter is correct is clearly 
proved by the coat-of-arms which is quartered 
by Bulstrode. Unfortunately there are many 
coats-of-arms in the quartered shields in the 
Heralds’ Visitations which are not correctly 
named. I can prove this by careful compari- 
son with many other quartered shields. If 
these were named correctly many pedigrees 
could be extended back many generations. 


: E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 





Readers’ Queries. 





MISSING SKINNER MS. — Extracts 

from a MS. by the Rev. John Skinner, 
Rector of Camerton, near Bath, were printed 
by Prebendary Scarth in the Proceedings of 
the Somerset Archaeological Society in 1861. 
He had borrowed the MS.—which has since 
disappeared—from the Rev. Samuel Lysons, 
of Hempstead Court, near Gloucester. Nearly 
a hundred volumes of Skinner’s MSS. are 
in the British Museum, but this one relating 
to the excavation of Roman houses at Camer- 
ton in 1814 is not with them. Information 
that might lead to the recovery of this miss- 
ing MS. would be very welcome. 


ETHELBERT HORNE, F.S.A. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


““(1ONSCRIPT” CHURCHWARDENS.— 

I notice in a book written by the chan- 
cellor of a diocese, that, although certain 
persons can claim exemption on occupational 
grounds, the office of churchwarden may be 
imposed on any parishioner without his con- 
sent. If this is so, I should be glad to know 
if there are any other offices or positions in 
the same category. 

L. G. D. 


Launceston. 


BARCHESTER.—In the Torrington Diaries, 

i. 223 (1934) we read: ‘‘ I passed through 
Burnington, where is a neat house; and leav- 
ing Barchester on my right, soon arrived at 
Shipston, a little market town.” 

Does Barchester still exist, and was it 
known to Trollope? It is not mentioned in 
the current Post Office Guide. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OLUNTEERING IN THE “ FORTIES” 
(see 12 S. viii. 150).—At this reference 
is a vague statement by K. S. of a King 
Edward VI Grammar School where, in 1846, 
‘‘ survived memories’ and apparently the 
dispirited organisation of a volunteer unit. I 
should be obliged if any reader could state 
to which school this refers, ‘ 
. c 


RMINE.—Who, and where, and when, first 

made the skins and tales of Mustela 

Erminea in its winter condition the fur for 
the grandest state occasions? P 
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45 A CYPHER UPON THE SCHISMATICKS.’’—I would welcome observations on the 
following verses, from your readers. The manuscript appears to be of mid-nineteenth 


(O) 
A CYPHER UPON THE SCHISMATICKS 
IN ALPHABETICAL DISTICKS., 


century date. 


When zealous Foxes judge-like sit in pert Divisors chair ™* — 
And fiercely rend Lamb-Unity to each an equal share en 
Mark but exact what Prize each Brait enjoys in Quotient — 


—— 123456789) 1 


\ 
—/ 


And finding it a (O) Cypher; nothing will Them content. 
Since nothing contents those Zealots; how quick may they be pleas’d! 
Since nothing vexes Schismaticks, ’tis just they should be eas’d, 

Hazard by th’ Way th’ Event; ne’re let such kind of men be crost ; 
Since just quite nothing is expected; less can ne’re be lost. 


Since nothing contents those Zealots; unquiet, never pleas’d 


Since nothing 
Vexatious kind of Wretches! 


vexes Schismaticks; unjust they should be eas’d; 
What prize shalbe their Fare? 


Since nothing will quite content them; let nought be just their share ™® 
Th’ whole Foxe’s Denn by striving’s craz’d & just quite lost its Aim; 


Great Unity’s 
Let High-priz’ 


et one nevertheless; so long as’t keeps its Name; 
Unity chast Virgin live, & keep Her Noble Name 


Quiet, entire, without fraction, for ever just the same; 
For if reduc’d to Multiply; mixt, Motherlike, must divide; 
And hazarding Virginity travel in _ pains beside. 


Then hold just th’own priz’d Unity; keeping exact entire; 

For Virtue, Beauty, & Quietness, Men shall Thee admire! 

Since priz’d by th’ best of Mankind here & the just Quire above; 
Be fixt in Mansions of Bliss, with Everlasting Love. 


Hertford Museum. 





OTHERAM : HARLE. — Lieutenant 
((afterwards Captain) Edward Rotheram, 
R.N. (v. ‘ D.N.B.’) married, 1785, Dorothea, 
daughter of Thomas Harle, of Newcastle, 
jailor (‘ Register of Marriages of the City 
of Edinburgh, 1751-1800,’ Scottish Record 
Society, 1922, p. 679). The issue of this 
marriage was (MSS. in the _ writer’s 
possession) : 

(a) A son, name unknown, died before 1828. 

(b) Dorothea Rotheram: unmarried in 
1828. 

(c) Anne Rotheram: married, 1814, 
Captain Henry Cardew, R.E., by whom she 
had issue; died 1878. 

Of the latter daughter, excepting the date 
and place of her birth, I have fairly full par- 
ticulars, but I should be glad of further infor- 
mation concerning the others, especially the 
Harle family. 

H. C. Carpew-REnDLE. 


(HE THREE JONAS BARBERS. — At 
Brime House, in the townlet of Winster, 
near Windermere, lived three generations of 








H, C, ANDREWS, F.8.A. 





clockmakers, all called Jonas Barber. The 
first (1682) and the second (1720) are referred 
to in Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks and their Makers.’ 
The third (about 1750) is not there mentioned, 
but I have seen and epitomised his most inter- 
esting will (dated 22 Nov., 1799), which is 
preserved in the Lancaster Probate Registry. 
The wills of his father and grandfather are 
not here nor at Chester. Can anyone say 
where they are? I should be glad of any 
biographical details of these three men. 


; T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
* Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


IDDLE POLES.—The altar of our church 

has lately been fenced with four tall poles 

carrying curtains and known as riddle poles. 

How comes the word? Anything to do with 

rideau? The Oxford Dictionary knows it 
not, 

‘IGNoRAMUS. 

[Usually spelt “ riddell” or “ riddel.” The 

‘ Medieval Latin Word-list ’ (Baxter and John- 

son, Oxford University Press, 1934) gives 


* ridellus, curtain, 1295, 1439.”] 
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JOSNETONE AND THE ROYAL UNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCI- 
STUARTS.—Can any informed Jacobite ETIES. — Have all 


help with the following : 

I am told on fairly substantial authority 
that Prince Charles Edward had a cousin who 
was named Charlotte Johnstone. I know that 
a certain Charlotte was the daughter of 
Lachlen Johnstone, who was ‘‘ Chapline to the 
42nd. Regiment,’’ and that she married, in 
1777, Patrick Plenderleath, Town Clerk of 
Pittenweem, one of the smaller Royal Burghs 
in Fife. Lachlen Johnstone had married, in 
the notable year 1745, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Stewart. And I am assured that on 
the tomb of the Royal Stuarts in Rome the 
name of Johnstone is inscribed. Can anyone 
amplify the foregoing ? 

H. J. H. Kivcrecean. 


THEORY OF SEX: HISTORY 

WANTED.—To what philosopher does 
the theory go back that the male sex is some- 
how a derivative of the solar principle and 
the female sex of the terrestrial principle. I 
am told that some modern philosopher has 
“proved ’? this. I may add that I am not 
asking for discussion of this idea—which I 
am aware is not within the scope of 
‘N. and Q.’—but should welcome information 
on its origin and history. H. F. 


OETIC SIMILARITY. — Two poems on 
The Sexton, one by Park Benjamin, an 
American poet, and the other by Charles 
Dance (Athenaeum, vii, 537, 1834) have a 
considerable similarity. Benjamin’s is 
entitled ‘ The Old Sexton,’ and Dance’s ‘ The 
Song of the Grave-Digger.’ The sexton is 
ming in both poems. In the Dance poem 
there are stanzas for the child, the youth, the 
man of fifty, the dotard, the drunkard, the 
rich man, and the sexton himself; in both 
he speculates on the uncertainty of life. The 
refrains are almost identical: in the Dance 
poem, “‘I gather him in ”’; in the Benjamin 
piece, ‘‘I gather them in.’”’ There is a sub- 
title to the Benjamin poem: ‘‘ A song that 
old was sung.”” I am wondering if both may 
go back to an older poem. 


E. E. Ericson. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


“MHE FROSTY CAUCASUS.”’—Where is 
_.» Shakespeare likely to have picked up this 
idea of the Caucasus? ‘‘ Inhospitalis,’”’ as 
Horace calls it, does any author Shakespeare 


is likely to have read dwell on it as bitterly 
cold ? R. L. 











English counties 
societies for the study of old records? I want 
to trace a family named Nervyt, whose arms 
are in a window in Kidlington Church among 


other quarterings. AMERICA. 


OSAMOND’S POND.—I should be grate- 
ful for any notes of literary interest on 
Rosamond’s Pond—in St. James’s Park. 
When and where does the name first appear, 
and to what Rosamond is the allusion? It 
will be remembered that Rosamond’s Pond 
is mentioned in Congreve’s ‘ The Way of the 
World.’ Examples of other occurrences of 


the name in plays or novels would be 
welcomed, U. R. 


R: L. §.: SOURCE OF QUOTATION 

WANTED.—In which of Stevenson’s 
writings, does the following passage occur: 
“On our heavenly nights, when we sit late on 
deck, the trade wind still chariots overhead an 
endless company of attenuated clouds. These 
shine in the moonlight faintly bright, ° affect 
strange and semi-human forms like the more 
battered of the antique statues, blot out the 
smaller stars, and are themselves pierced by 
the radiance of the greater. 

The wind passes overhead; day and night 
overhead the scroll of the trade wind clouds is 
unrolled across the sky, now in vast sculptured 
masses, now in a thin drift of debris, singular 
shapes of things, protracted and deformed 
beasts and trees and heads and torsos of old 
marbles, changing, fainting and vanishing even 
as they flee. . . 

, still some attendant pilot-birds, 
silent, brown suited quakerish fellows, 
infinitely graceful on the wing, dropping at 


times in comfortable sheltered hollows of the 
swell...” R. L. S. 


F. Boxwet.. 


TORY WANTED.—I am looking for a story, 
probably told or written twenty-five years 
ago, certainly before 1914, probably in English, 
concerning a “ Sailor who was shipwrecked on 
the Coast of Africa and who was adopted by 
and consorted with great apes to such an extent 
that when he was rescued a she-ape followed 
him into the surf and threw a baby after him.” 


Rupoipx ALTROCCHI. 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 


ILLAIS’ ‘HUGUENOTS’: AUTHOR OF 
POEM WANTED. — I shall be grateful if 

any reader can give me the name of the author, 
and the first line, of a poem written upon 
Millais’s picture ‘The Huguenots’ in which 
these two lines occur: 

“T see two figures standing in a garden 

’Neath the pale August moon.” 

D.N. D. 
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Replies. 


THREE QUERIES ON ALMA- 


TADEMA. 
(clxxii. 263). 


1. Hendrik Leys, who won great dis- 
tinction as a painter, frequented at an 
early age the studio of Delacroix, studied 
Rembrandt and Direr, broke with the Belgian 
Romanticists, and set his heart on achieving 
in his pictures psychological truth and his- 
torical accuracy. His masterpieces are to be 
seen in the decorations of the Town-Hall at 
Antwerp, where young Tadema helped him 
with the frescoes. After many vicissitudes in 
his tastes, he became as enamoured of the six- 
teenth century as Tadema was to be of Greek 
and Roman Life, and it is probable that his 
influence on his pupil was inconsiderable. 
The career of this artist-millionaire was one 
of extraordinary success, and when he died in 
1869 he was accorded a public funeral. 

It would need a vast amount of erudition 
to attack the archaeology of Alma-Tadema 
successfully, and in all probability no serious 
attempt has ever been made. Of course, cer- 
tain charges have been brought against him. 
Ruskin, for instance, soumeal him of prefer- 
ring the superficial lustre and veining of 
marble to its glow and translucency, and adds 
that, as his marbles are seen, not in the 
strength of a southern sun but in the cool 
twilight of luxurious chambers, there is a fal- 
lacy in his classic idealism. It has also been 
urged that the faces of his women lack soul 
and expression, and in a _ general way the 
charge is true, for the painter preferred the 
hedonistic side of life to its tragedies, and 
the natural bent of his genius would incline 
him to temper the severity of ancient art. 
When he produced a picture of Phidias show- 
ing the completed Parthenon to Pericles and 
Aspasia, there were archaeologists who pro- 
tested that he had not correctly represented 
the way in which the reliefs were worked and 
that their colour was too crude. His Greek 
scenes are said to be less Greek than Roman. 
A foreign critic has complained that he trans- 
gressed the limits of the permissible when he 
introduced the faces of his women-folk into 
one or more of his pictures. No doubt this 
charge refers more particularly to ‘ The 
Departure.’ Here there is an_ interior 
Pompeii; through the open door a standing 











chariot is visible and a streak of sapphire 
sea. In the foreground a tall woman (Mrs. 
Alma Tadema) stoops to kiss a little girl 
(Miss Alma-Tadema), while Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Laurence) Alma-Tadema, transformed for 
the time being into a bust on a pedestal, looks 
down upon the touching scene. Nor was this 
the only anachronism of which the painter 
was guilty. In his greenhouse at St. John’s 
Wood he cultivated the latest varieties of 
azaleas and cyclamens; these he copied with 
meticulous care and placed in his pictures in 
Greek and Roman gardens, 


T. Percy ARMsTRONG, 


1. Baron Hendrik Leys (1815-1869), 
Belgian historical and genre painter, was 
born at Antwerp. He made the “ resuscita- 
tion of a national art’’ his aim, and painted 
the illustrations of Flemish history in the 
Hétel de Ville, Antwerp. His works gave 
him a European reputation. ‘The Armourer’ 
is at Windsor, and ‘ The Knight’s Funeral’ 
in the South Kensington Museum. His life 
was written by Sulzberger in 1885. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


RAY’S ELEGY: “AWAIT” OR 
“AWAITS ”’? (5 S. viii. 58, 90).—Gray 
certainly wrote ‘‘ awaits,’’ and from him one 
easily accepts the inversion which makes the 
inevitable hour await the pomp of power and 
the rest. The fixed hour suite the fixed grave 
to which the paths of glory lead. He pro- 
bably had in mind Horace’s omnes una manet 
nox. That dread hour in ambush is a grand 
image: Mors enim quae iunioribus est in insi- 
diis, vobis senioribus est in ianuis, wrote Peter 
of Blois. We remember Gray’s own whirl- 
wind, that ‘‘ hushed in grim repose expects 
his evening prey.’’ But Dodsley’s Miscel- 
lany has ‘‘ await ’’; so has the Golden Trea- 
sury and the Oxford Dictionary, to name no 
other corruptors. The hour is now on the 
march, and that seems to be the more usual 
image. Cp. Statius, ‘ Theb.’ viii. 375, fata- 
lem popults poscentibus horam Admovet atra 
dies: Chapman, “ The black soft-footed hour 
is now on wing’’: Young, ‘‘ That hour, 9 
late, is nimble in approach,” and again, 
‘Behold th’ inexorable hour at hand. 
Rousseau has both figures, but prefers Gray's, 
saying of his parents ‘“‘ tous deux nés tendres 
et sensibles, n’attendoient que le moment de 
trouver dans un autre la méme disposition; 
ou plitot ce moment les attendoit eux 
mémes.”’ Sir William Watson preferred 
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were too tripping, too deficient in the fullness 
and sonance usual to Gray; but took 
boast,” ‘‘ pomp,”’ and ‘‘ all ’’ as one aggre- 
gated nominative of the singular verb 
“ awaits.”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


(oED WATER THROWING (clxxii. 226, 
266).—Granting the use of water to bind 
coal dust, producing ‘‘ wet slack,’’ as we used 
to call it, ion does it help a wood fire? For 
it is hardly to be alec that old Roman 
blacksmiths used coal. 

HiBernIcvs. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS 
(cliv. 171, 316, 355; clv. 14; clxxi, 388, 
424, 446, 462).—Addendum to last-mentioned. 
Mr. H. J. Oliver points out that 
Wycherley’s Mr. Sparkish, who is so vain of 
his “ parts,’’ twice uses the words ‘‘ disparage 
my parts,’ namely in II, i. and V. iv. of 
‘The Country Wife’ (Mermaid edition, pp. 
274 and 359). But, as there is no other re- 
corded quotation from Wycherley in the 
Letters and Journals, while quotations from 
Sheridan are plentiful. I hold to my opinion 
that Mrs. Malaprop, rather than Mr. 
Sparkish, provided Byron with this phrase ; 
though the use of the identical words by Mr. 
Sparkish must not be altogether overlooked. 


R. G. Howarrtu. 


URREY CORPS OF VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY AND YEOMANRY CAYV- 
ALRY, 1794-1813 (clxiv. 371; clxxi. 242).— 
Add: Newington Surrey A.A., 1799: South- 
wark V.I., 1803.—‘ History of the 4th V.B. 
East Surrey Regiment,’ by Captain Albert 
Larking. (London: 1912), pp. 8-10: ‘ The 
23rd London Regiment, 1798-1919.’ (London : 
1936, pp. 1-3). 

Wimbledon A.A., 1797: Wimbledon, V.I., 
1803.—‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Wimbledon,’ by W. A. Bartlette. 
(London and Wimbledon: 1865), p. 193. 


H. C. Carpew-ReEnpDte. 


QTORK FOR BIRTH (clxxii. 283). — 

Is not this piece of nursery folk-lore due 
to the storks’ habit of nesting on houses and 
to the regard and affection in which they are 
held both in lands where they breed and in 
those to which they migrate? 

Southey, in his ‘ Common-Place Book,’ 
Third Series, p. 289, has from ‘ Mémoires du 
Chev. D’Arvieux,’ Tom. 4, p. 36, this ‘‘Seig- 
heurs in France thought it lucky to have a 
stork build on their Chasteaux.” To this 





Southey’s son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warter, 
at one time the Embassy Chaplain at Copen- 
hagen, has this note: ‘‘ Everyone thinks this 
in Denmark—it is the stork there that brings 
little children to a house, and is the har- 
binger of good luck generally.”” Where 
babies are welcome, what other bird should 
bring them but the bird of good luck? 


Epwakp BEeEnsty. 


In 1894, when I was at Hanover to learn 
German, I was told that the reason why 
storks were selected as the importers of new 
infants was that they arrived yearly from 
some unknown place and took up their resi- 
dence on the housetops to build their nests. 
It was said they carried the baby in their 
beaks and dropped it down the chimney. 
Storks are very plentiful in North Germany. 


ONSLOW. 


As I have many times seen with my own eyes 
in Spain, the stork builds a huge and very 
conspicuous nest on the top of a chimney- 
stack, and therefore has notoriously easy 
access to a bedroom. I know of no other bird 
that does this. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RIGHT—BATHOP: EARLY CIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARIES (clxxii. 190). — 
Much useful information regarding the early 
Circulating Libraries is contained in an 
article by A. D. McKillop in The Library, 
vol, xiv., p. 477. From the evidence of con- 
temporary advertisements there cited it 
appears that when Thomas Wright went out 
of business in 1751 William Bathoe succeeded 
him at ‘‘The Original Circulating Library 
(late Wright’s) at the Blue Bible in Exeter 
Exchange in the Strand.’’ In the same year 
(1751) T. Lownds, manager of ‘‘ Wright’s late 
Library,’’ was advertising that he had opened 
a new library in Change Court. In The 
Times, 2 Sept., 1913, appeared a two-column 
article on early circulating libraries in 
London. The subject was also touched upon 

in ‘N. and Q.,’ clxi. 358. 

Amprose HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


SCHOOLBOYS IN DEVON, 1647-9 (clxxii. 

283).—Nearly all the names belong to 
West Devon. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the school was Tavistock Grammar 
School. The first-named appears in Tavis- 
tock itself, some twenty years later, when 
Thomas Smale is found in a list of contri- 
butors to a fund for the relief of captives. 
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(R. N. Worth, ‘Calendar of Tavistock 
Records,’ p. 61, 11 lines from the foot). 


M. 


OCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE (clxxii. 191, 
251). — Poe has a humorous reference 
to this in his tale ‘How to Write a Black- 
wood Article’; his character Dr. Money- 
penny refers to members who sign 8.D.U.K. 

after their names! 

a Os 36. 


RS. TIGHE’S ‘ PSYCHE ’ (clxiii. 294).— 
Although the modern editor of Mrs. 
Tighe’s ‘ Psyche’ has stated that no copy of 
the original 1805 edition seemed to be extant, 
it has been pointed out that the Providence 
Public Library has one copy. Recently, how- 
ever, it comes to my attention that the British 
Museum not only has a copy, but has had one 
since 1857. This, I am officially informed, 
has been properly catalogued, at least since 
1894, under both ‘‘ Tighe’’ and ‘‘ Psyche.” 
Surely we should never speak of a book as 
non-existent before an inquiry has been made 
at the Museum ! 

Incidentally, this is, perhaps, a good place 
to observe that Mr. E. V. Weller’s elaborate 
series of parallels between Keats and Mrs. 
Tighe contained (to my mind) many weak 
items. But some were strikingly close, and 
did seem to establish the expected influence 
upon the greater by the lesser poet. 


T. O. Masport. 
OSTHUMOUS HONOURS, (clxxii. 247, 


286). — The Good Duke Alfred, on 
Nepenthe, was wont to ennoble ple post- 
humously, especially if they had been exe- 


cuted by mistake. This is, of course, from 
Norman Douglas’s delightful novel, ‘ South 
Wind.’ But I believe most of the historical 
absurdities therein are based on real events 
occurring in different parts of the world. 


(i Ue 


“(THE OLD BRITISH MILB”? (clxxii. 
284).—See Fordham, ‘ Road-Books and 
Itineraries,’ 1924, x.-xii.: 

For a full century before the appearance of 
John Ogilby’s Britannia, in 1675, tables of the 
principal British highways, in a handy form, 
based on the old British miles of 1,500 Roman 
paces, or 2,220 metres, equivalent to 2,428 
statute yards, were continuously available for 
the use of travellers. 


Cf. also ‘ Mile’ (Prof. de Morgan) in the 
(1839) 210-213; 


‘Penny Cyclopaedia’ xv. 








—. 


“The Old English Mile’ (William Flinders 
Petrie) in Proc, Roy. Soc. Edin., xii. (1884) 
254-266; ‘A London Mile,’ ‘N. and Q)? 
exlix, (1925) 154, 212, y 
J. Arpacu, 


For the Old English Mile of the sevep. 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (roughly 
10 furlongs), see ‘ Travels of Peter Mundy’ 
(Hak. Soc.), iv. 52 and v. 19, with the 
authorities cited in the footnotes to those 
pages. 

L. M. Anstey, 


HE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARMS (elxxi, 
460; clxxii. 286).—Writing away from 
books, I think I am not at fault in saying 
that water-bougets occur in the arms of the 
ancient family of Bugge, and there merely 
serve to show that that name was not then 
pronounced in the way which made the late 
Mr. Norfolk-Howard retreat from it. Maybe 
the name Bugge (from the pre-Conquest 
Bugga?) suffered the fate of Legge, long 
spoken with no suggestion of the Italian 
origin claimed for it, and there does seem 
the possibility that at any rate its second 
‘“ 9”? was once soft. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


4 BE HELD ’’—USED OF DISEASE 

(clxxii, 247).—This expression is one 
which I have been acquainted with all my 
life. When a person had been explaining to 
his neighbours his various ailments, he or she 
usually described to them how he (or she) 
was ‘‘held.’’ On the other hand, when 
inquiring about anyone’s state of health, the 
enquiry was almost invariably put in the 
form of wanting to know how he was “‘ held.” 


H. Askew. 


QCHOOLS (clxxi, 262, 302), — 1. Aylsham 
\) (Norfolk).—The free school here was 
founded in 1517 by Robert Jermys, Mayor of 
Norwich, and endowed with £10 per annum— 
afterwards incorporated with the National 
School. 

Another school was founded, year ripe 
by Robert James, with an endowment of £ 
per annum, for the instruction of seven boys. 

2. Long Marston (York).—The National 
School at Long Marston was established in 
—— (year wanting) and is partly suppo 
by a rent charge of £10, the bequest of 
Richard Roundle, and the interest of £150 
left by the Rev. Marmaduke Buck in 1757. 


J. W. F. 
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The Library. 


The Crowning of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain and the Dominions Overseas. By 
Jocelyn Perkins. (Methuen. 5s, net). 

R. Perkins is the sacrist of Westminster 
Abbey. Although he tells us that his 
book makes no claim to erudition, there is 
in it that erudition—that special form of 
scholarly training — which comes from 
familiarity not only with what has been 
written about his subject but also with the 
concrete being—so to put it—of the subject 
itself. Since Westminster Abbey counts for 
much in the coronation, this is a great advan- 
tage. From the history and past examples 
of this great service he has selected the essen- 
tial facts and also the picturesque facts. The 
coronation of our sovereigns has from time 
to time been marked by various untoward- 
nesses. William the Conqueror left almost 
alone within the Abbey while his Norman 
cavalry, misapprehending the shouting, were 
cutting down and trampling to death the flee- 
ing congregation; Richard I—the first for 
whom we have record that the existing service 

was used—crowned to the accompaniment of a 
panic-inspired massacre of the Jews; John, 
who mocked the whole proceeding and refused 
Communion; the magnificent coronation of 
Richard 11, for which the Liber Regalis was 
drawn up, too long for the boy’s endurance 
so that he fainted away; and the mingling 
of magnificence and scandal in the crowning 
of Richard III. When we come to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, there is a 
og deal to be regretted in the way of imper- 
ect rendering of the rite. The book brings 
out clearly that George VI’s sacring and 
crowning will be performed with a fuller 
understanding of the great tradition which it 
carries on than any sacring since the Refor- 
mation. A chapter on the Abbey and the fol- 
lowing chapter, ‘ The Honours of England ’ 

—the regalia, the royal robes, the sword, ring 
and gloves—bring together a great mass of 
information which is imparted in a lively, 
readable way. After the Thrones and Chairs 

have been discussed, and several curious 

matters brought in by the way, the account 
of all the externals belonging to the corona- 
tion is concluded by a good chapter on the 

Ministers of the Sacring—a historical record, 
as well as a description of office. Most of the 
remainder of the book is devoted to the Order 

of the Service and the Ceremonial—from the 

point of view of origin and development as 
well as of present usage, followed by the Form 











and Order of the Coronation of King 
George V and Queen Mary. Not the least 
interesting is the concluding chapter which, 
for six coronations, gives contemporary 
impressions and experiences. Dr. Perkins is 
to be congratulated on having produced an 
excellent example of the best type of popu- 
larisation, on a subject which has at once so 
many claims upon and so many attractions 
for popular attention. 


The Coronation Book: the History and 
Meaning of the Ceremonies at the Crown- 
ing of the King and Queen. By William 
Le Hardy. (Hardy and Reckett, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London. 2s. 6d.). 


WE are glad to call attention to this book, 

which offers a concise but very substan- 
tial and scholarly account of the coronation 
ceremonies, their history and their signifi- 
cance. The pictures are particularly to be 
commended. They include—along the tops 
of the quarto pages—reproductions of Hollar’s 
Procession of Charles II from the Tower to 
Westminster Hall, and the procession of 
James II from Westminster Hall to West- 
minster Abbey from old engravings, besides 
several other reproductions of old pieces; 
notably the procession of Edward VI and the 
coronation of James II. The accounts of the 
officers, the processions, and the regalia of 
the service are remarkable for the brevity 
with which so great an amount of informa- 
tion is conveyed without being too dry to 
be pleasantly readable. In a popular book 
nothing is more important than to make clear 
which parts in the ceremony of the coronation 
go back to the most ancient times: for the 
dignity and beauty of the sacring is very much 
bound up with these, and Mr. Le Hardy gives 
them their due emphasis. He does not forget 
the banquet, which—omitted since George IV’s 
coronation—used to be held immediately after 
the service was completed. Besides the entry 
of the King’s champion (of which we have 
Yeates’s engraving) he has brought together 
various particulars of the courses served on 
several occasions, illustrating, among other 
things, the changes of fashion in food among 
those who can command whatever there is 
good to eat. 


In the Quarterly Review for April first place 
is given to Sir John Marriott’s article on 
‘The Crown Imperial,’ an article well calcu- 
lated for its purpose, to lead people ‘‘ rightly 
to interpret and fully to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the crowning of the King.” Mr. 
Hugh Molson, on ‘ The Philosophies of Hardy 
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and Housman ’ rather tempts one to say that 
a philosophy in the proper sense of the word, 
in spite of their being men of genius and 
intellect, was not the possession of either. 
Sir Andrew Macphail has a shrewd paper 
entitled ‘Family and Society,’ on some re- 
cent sociological works, and Mr. W. J. 
Blyton follows him with ‘ Historians in the 
Making,’ for which the occasion is to be found 
in the centenary this year of the birth of 
John Richard Green and the bi-centenary of 
the birth of Gibbon. ‘ The Universal Voice,’ 
by Mr. C, E, Lawrence, is the discussion of 
recent books of verse, the most prominent 
being ‘The Collected Poems and Plays’ of 
Rabindranath Tagore. ‘ Piccadilly,’ by Mr. 
E. Beresford Chancellor, deals with a some- 
what well-worn subject, but is good reading 
nevertheless. ‘Carlyle and John Forster: 
Unpublished Correspondence,’ while it adds 

= Ss nothing very striking to our know- 
edge of the two men, is made, by Mr. W. 
Forbes Gray, to elucidate pleasantly and use- 
fully, matters already known. ‘ Vanishing 
England,’ by Mr. G. K. Menzies, is depress- 
ing reading. It seems that all the 
endeavours of people concerned to preserve 
what is left of the ancient beauty of Eng- 
land are rendered vain by the want of legal 
sanction behind them, and that legal sanction 
is lacking by reason of the apathy of Govern- 
ment and also of some definite opposition to 
vandalism in public opinion. Mr. Claud 
Mullins has a paper on ‘ Probation’ which 
deserves careful attention on the part of any- 
one concerned in work for the prevention or 
suppression of crime and the reform of the 
criminal, 


BooxsELLeRs’ CATALOGUES, 

An unusually impressive collection of 
nearly 600 books and manuscripts is described 
in Mr. Bernard QvaritcH’s Catalogue 
No. 532. The item which of all they 7 
most highly is du Vignay’s translation into 
French of Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea—a late XV-century French manuscript 
written at Montpensier on 255 leaves of vel- 
lum, in lettres bdtardes, with 2 full-page 
paintings and 217 miniatures, as well as much 
other decoration. The miniatures, of which 
the artists—there was more than one—are 
unknown, are original compositions, that is 
they do not follow received mediaeval pat- 
terns. An example—the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury—shows, to some extent, 
how interesting they are. The price proposed 





for this book is £7,500. Among numeroy 
other manuscripts of several sorts, we m 
mention the account in Scott’s handwriting ¢ 
his finding the old unfinished manuscript of 
‘ Waverley’ in a drawer in which he 
looking for fishing-tackle—whereupon he fel] | 
to work on it ain (£250); a late XVJ 
century Persian illuminated manuscript 
paper—the complete works of Sa‘di of Shir 
(£220); a deed by which, in 1651, a Re 
Indian of Rhode Island sold a ‘‘ neck” ¢ 
land there to Captain Richard Morrg | 
(£350), and a XIII-century Flemish m 
script—a psalter, with a number of inte 
ing miniatures which include 12 miniature 
of the occupations of the calendar mont 
(£750). Another manuscript, of Englis 
work, the ‘ Officia Cujusdam Angeli Cust 
entis’ containing services and hymns whit 
seem not to have been traced, is thought 
have belonged to Elizabeth of York, wife ¢ 
Henry VII—at least, it contains an a 
in English verse which looks like her nai 
(£250). Some very pleasant music items 
are described here: one is ‘ The First Books” 
of Consort Lessons ’—the bass-viol part only, 
and perhaps a unique example of it (1508; 
£300); another is John Dowland’s ‘ 
Booke of Songes or Ayres of fowre partes 
Tableture for the Lute’ and the ‘Seco 
Booke .. . of 24 and 5 parts ’—the two j 
umes priced at £500 (1897-1600). Lydgate’s | 
‘Serpent of Devision ’ (1590) in the third 
edition, with Norton and Sackville’s ‘ Gorm” 
budoc,’ also in the third edition, boun 
together make a notable volume (£200). Bi 
the way of somewhat more modern items Wé | 
noticed a set of the Bollandists’ ‘ Acta Sane” 
torum,’ 63 vols. in 62, 1643-1925 (£300); a” 
holograph letter of Charles II at the age of) 
fifteen, when trying to hold the west of Eng) 
land for his father (1645: £15 15s.); a 
edition of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 
scribed as ‘‘a book once offered in Bernal 
Quaritch’s Twopenny Box ’’ (1859: £300);8) 
first issue of the first edition of Goldsmith® | 
‘ Deserted Village’ (1770: £165) ; a first edi” 
tion of Harvey’s ‘ De Motu Cordis Et Sa 
guinis in Animalibus ’ (1628: £450); and@ 
copy of the Second Quarto of ‘ Othello: | 
(1630: £450). We may also mention 41 
of the original plates of Hogarth’s ‘ Harlots 
Progress ’ (£100) and a Collection of rolls 
Swan marks (XVI, XVII and XVIII 
turies) chiefly relating to Huntingdon 
Norfolk and Lincoln—in a parcel (£31 
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